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Doing Deco Design Details 

It's a continuing quest: how best to customize your Harley Davidson. The "look" has changed with each 
passing decade. Today it's a more flexible world -- everything is in. But one new Harley style that's 
emerging in the 1990' s is "art deco". This design movement dates from the 1920 's and 30' s. It has seen 
expression in everything from airplane fuselages to suspension bridges to home appliances to Indian 
motorcycle fenders to Studebaker autos. In general, deco uses smooth and simple lines, with a sprinking of 
repeated elements and artful curves to achieve a nostalgic look. Doing up a "deco Davidson" can be as 
elaborate as a complete bike build-up; see our ongoing project that kicked off in August 1995 Easyriders. 
But there are also some simpler, cheaper ways to partake: 

Add-on streamline design. A major subset of art deco is the streamline look that arose from the then "new" 
science of aerodynamics in the 1930 's. Accordingly, consider items with a tear-drop or faired-out shape. 
One prime candidate? An alloy air cleaner cover can be reworked from an aftermarket unit into a classic 
teardrop profile. And its artful upper curve is matched by a tapered off fat-bob gas tank with rear weld-on 
extensions that bring the lines right back to the seat. Other components that can add a streamlined or 
sinuous look to your scoot: exhaust pipe bends, small fairings, curvy fenders and airdams, even teardrop 
dashboards 

The Living En ': One Royal Family Needing No Repair 

In the 1950's and 60's a whole stampede of steel stallions roamed American roads. For this era was the 
heyday of the big British roadburner. The same innovation, industry and intrepidity (!?) that won the Battle 
of Britain in World War II now benefited riders worldwide. Out of factories, workshops and assembly 
plants from "across the pond" came a rich profusion (like proliferation, like confusion, only more!) of 
English motorcycles. These scoots had designs that looked like miniature oil refineries — intricate, precise, 
complex. And the fact that some leaked like same only added to their appeal. 

For, riding British consumed endless happy hours of weekend wrenching, tinkering and jigger-pokery. It 
meant your mount excreted a macho oil dropping wherever it had been -- like a wolf marking its territory. 
It gave us an opportunity to snivel good naturedly about Brit bike electrics. Whereas we praised American 
Joe Hunt as the "sultan of spark", we reviled Englishman Lucas as the "prince of darkness. " Between 
us and Harley riders, mutual insults of "hawg" and "limey" were exchanged so often that the terms became 
endearing nicknames instead. Magneto ignitions made that rare first-kick start especially sweet. And, the 
names on the gas tanks of these vintage vehicles had magic to match: Ariel; AJS; BSA; Matchless; Norton; 
Panther; Triumph; Vincent-HRD; and more. 

None was more revered than Royal Enfield. It was big, bad and always near the peak of the pack in pure 
performance. Their models carried handles like Bullet, Interceptor, Meteor -- and their speed made you 
think you were riding one. . . 

ROADBURNER 



The rise and fall of the British motorcycle in America 



There was a time in America when many people championed a certain kind of motorcycle. They eagerly 
bought them by the thousands. They avidly rode in them in squadrons. They immersed themselves. It was a 
magnificent obsession that rivaled that of today's internet surfer, day trader, marathoner. 



But it was also a craze apart. For this movement did not center on heavyweight cruisers - American built 
or inspired. This was no Harley mystique. Instead, it espoused motorcycles imported from an unlikely 
homeland - the British Isles. And instead of today's selection of smooth, sophisticated, streamlined cycles, 
this was a lean, hairy horde. It was populated by dozens of obscure, colorful, tempestuous types. Their 
unique, often quixotic designs became overnight classics. Their brand names drew from a rich palette of 
English ancestry - Celtic lore, Greek mythology, Norman influences, Anglican pride. They demanded a 
commitment and an involvement that was embracing, endearing, even enthralling. 

From the late nineteen forties to the mid nineteen seventies, a cult of enthusiasts bought, rode, indeed lived 
these British bikes. As a group they earned the endearing nickname of "Brit iron". And, for a quarter 
century they appeared on these shores in a profusion and variety never seen before or since. It was truly a 
golden age for all things with two wheels and a Union Jack on the gas tank. 

Yet now, just thirty years later, the classic British motorcycle has largely vanished from the roads and the 
minds of America. One by one, fabled brands that had persisted for most of the century fell by the way side 
within a few short years. The story of their rise and fall of is a slice of life from the tumult wrought by 
worldwide war on the economics, culture and technology of all participants. 

The First British Invasion 

War set the stage for the ascendancy of the British motorcycle. And its ambassador was none other than the 
American G.I. For, with Europe occupied and the Pacific empty of land, the British Isles were our home- 
away-from-home for most of World War Two. Conscripted and dispatched to the European Theatre of 
Operations, many American soldiers spent their leaves in England. There, they encountered a kind of 
motorcycle most had never seen before. 

At the time, the domestic offerings from Harley Davidson and Indian were large, cumbersome and 
utilitarian. They rolled on heavily-fendered, large sectioned tires. Their wide footboards and low ground 
clearances inhibited spirited cornering. Their hand-shifting and foot gear engagement relied on a rube- 
goldberg assortment of linkages and awkward assists. These were arrangements that gave rise to well- 
earned nicknames like "suicide clutch" and "mousetrap". Suspensions were similarly primitive - sprung 
seat, rigid rear, springer front forks. For the most part, these American motorcycles looked and rode like 
the farm implements they often shared a barn with. 

The motorcycles encountered in England were a startling, refreshing change. They were light and agile to 
handle the curvy roads of the English countryside. Trim, thin aluminum fenders and svelte tubular stays 
replaced cobby steel mudguards. Foot shifters and cable-operated hand clutch controls made gear changes 



lightning fast - a snick instead of a clunk. Tall sporting tires and fully damped hydraulic suspensions 
converted sportive riding from an impossibility to a pure pleasure. And their engines were the centerpiece. 
Novel layouts ranged from one to four cylinders in sloping, transverse, inline and even square 
configurations. Heavily developed to increase power and reliability, they bristled with technical 
innovations like aluminum cylinder heads, aircraft-like high camshafts, and one carburetor for each 
cylinder. In short, Americans discovered the charm of British design, craftsmanship and industry. It was 
the same national mindset that gave the world the revered Spitfire aircraft and Jaguar automobile. It was 
form-follows-function applied to two wheels. And as G.I.'s and then civilians returning stateside, 
Americans took to it in droves. 

Vincent - Vicious and Revered 

Among the big boisterous British family of motorcycles, there was a black sheep brand. It was expensive, 
difficult to operate, demanding to maintain and exceedingly powerful. Its followers approached it with a 
reverence that bordered on religion. Its design sparkled with quirky, quixotic details by the dozens. In short, 
the Vincent was the ne plus ultra of all British bikes. 

And the Vincent factory did little to dispel the image. The dubbed their models with dark, dangerous 
sounding monikers like "Black Shadow, Black Lightning, Black Prince." Doing the "ton", or exceeding 
100 miles per hour was the standard of excellence for most British motorcycles. Vincents, on the other 
hand, easily topped 125, right off the showroom floor. And with a few modifications available from the 
factory, Vincents set records in the 150 miles per hour range. In tacit recognition, later models came 
equipped with a gargantuan speedometer some five inches high. Each motorcycle was assembled at the 
Stevenage, Hertsfordshire, factory by hand. In a throwback to times before the industrial revolution, parts 
were specially selected to fit their mating parts. 
Squariel 

"Corners Like a Matchless" 
Oil refinery chic 
The Quintessential Roadburner 
A Big Bore from Small Arms 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 
Big Single 

From Pest to Pestilence 



